ment of the trauma created by the loss of the husband/father may be grossly overstated, given the changing social climate of sex role patterns as they affect leadership roles within the family. Moreover, the few studies that exist tend to be descriptive rather than experimental research.
Some welcome conceptual clarity was given to the family stress literature by Burr (1973). Burr organizes the findings from the research comprising this literature into a set of interrelated propositions wherein the vulnerability of a family to stress is seen as a function of the basic internal cohesion in the family, the family's definition of the seriousness of the changes caused by the stressor event, the family's externalization of blame for changes caused by the stressor event, the amount of time during which changes in the family had been anticipated, the amount of anticipatory socialization the family has had in responding to the stress, and the degree of adaptability of the family. The regenerative power of a family (the family's ability to recover from stress) is hypothesized to be a function of the degree of extended farnilism of the family in conjunction with the length of time the family system experiences disruption, the structure of internal cohesion within the family, the marital adjustment of the spouses, the similarity of sentiment (the evenness of distribution of affection across and among family members), the degree of external involvements of the wife/mother, and the nature of decision making in the family. It should be noted that none of the studies from which Burr's propositions were derived was based on families of prison populations. Nonetheless, Burr's reformulations can be of great heuristic value in studying the impact upon and response of a family to the involvement of one of its members in the criminal justice process.
FAMILY As A NETWORK OF EXCHANGES
The family stress model is of much value in identifying characteristics of families that mediate the immediate and long-term impacts of stressor events, such as criminal involvement or imprisonment of a family member. It does not, however, offer a view of the mechanisms or processes through which a family might be expected to rehabilitate a family member who is an offender or ex-offender. In this section we propose a model that attempts to describe how the family can play a restorative role in the life of the offender.
By drawing both from functionalism and exchange theory, we propose that the family operates rehabilitatively through the reengagement of an offender in a series of family-grounded exchange nets. The family has the potential to reincorporate the offender into a net or system of exchanges of rights and responsibilities within the family. We suggest further that reso-unctioning in fact do so.ons Supplement 19 (2): 121.
